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] ^ k prograa based upon tte study ef human histot if and 
culture has been developed for seventh grade students ^ locial 
studies teachers in Hcntgoae^# Ilabaia public 'tehooli* 7he aajor 
objective of the progran Is to help-' students understard hew basic 
relationships .be tveen tiaa, space, and the cosacs have opirated 
throughout the hlstety of civlTlaatlcE . Student! are directed tfi . 
analyM scheaa tic Illustrations of cultural factors* lh# tlrs^^ehepa 
represents a prehistoric period in u^hich huiana lacked concepts of 
t^€ P^mt or future* Othet schenas represent baiic categories of 
^Iture-^lntellec tual# social^ «conoaic, ae^hetic^ pclitlcal, and 
reflgious*-and interactions aaong varicui categories. Students are 
InvVlved in identifying coaponent parts ef each, cnl tcral category and 
considering vays in vhich the categories^ are interdependent* isaaples 
of interdependence are changes in eccnciic cliiate in relation to 
availability of natural resources! effects cf fclitic*l factors 
(particularly government influence) on schools and univeriities; and 
influences of intellectual attitudes cn sccial and ae£thjetic trends. 
Participation in the cultural history prcgraa should, f natle students 
to recognise cultural patterns* detect mntinulty thrcughcut huian 
history^ and apply the category syatea cfllearning' to*^ other school 
subiects and' acti^tles. (DB) 
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^^ I-? tfflfottimate, but true^hat many atudentB from jBleoentary aehool 
through /^^jLege find socfal studies Irrelavant, boring, or uselesa. Many 

- , , _ ■ ■ ' • *; 

stud^ts eapmber only disoriented facts that nay or oay not be pertinent 
to later leJ^^ng or living. Too often teachers have stressed the trivial, 
the mundane, >r the dlaconrtected at -the expense of Information that will 
help students --^irn to appreciate knowledge and understanding of phenomena 

such as social Jiitatlons, politics, cultural differences', and the history 

V'A'-' \ 

Of ideas. With: thts In mind, Oliver Ivey, Professor Emeritus of History at 
Auburn University and Frances Mantel, a Supervisor In the Montgooery (Alabama) 
Public Schools dlrepted a thrae-year study which Involved 14 teachers from 
the Montgomery System and which was financed by an Elementary and Secondary 
Educatlo^ Title III grant. The^ approach they used was a culture by culture- 
study of human history, from tribal man to contemporary society. As a 
result of the study a cultural history program was developed ' for the seventh 
grade that has been used in MontgoMry's public schools, for seven years now. 
It is thi, purpose of this article briefly to outline how this approach 
works, and to supply some of Its major advantages 'and limitations. 

The cultural approach is based on a taxonomy of cultural factors which 
are. herein illustrated In schematic form. We have fou^d the schemas helpful ' 

■ In teaching the student how some basic relationships op,erate In clvlllzAion. 
It is important first, that we recognize that not all of what we deal 

' wit^ in everyday life is cultural. There are three basic elements that are 
physical (or physiological) and these- elements existed prior to the existence 
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fi phm honb sapim and, ia all pfobablllty^ irtll axlst aftsr his demlsji* 1 
tk flMt of these we call tht coBwos . The eosmes Is at the furthest MaahaB 
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f our ImaglriatloTi and beyond | accordlni to Ritchie 'Cald^rs eosmoa is the 
oost external expression M order." Inside of the costos^ we find spatlo- 
teayeral relations.; Basically ^ what we mean, here is that people Jive In 
the universe imder various time and space constraints. ' 

Firstt we will dltfquss the concept of t%wm» TiM is a factor in all 
^ living processes sinoe for each hraan life is a brief period of tiae which 
ends in death. Space, for ou^ purposes, includes the geography of the world 
and those natural featur^ that arji part of the world. Thus, space Is com- 
^pylsed of physical distance, aniffials, minerals, vegetables, and even the 
physical specimen ot the human being himself. Spatial factors are those. 

factors which humans may transform, but my not be able either to create 

* ^ ■ . ^ 

or to destroy. ^ * ^ , ^ ' i 

■ ^ ; . \ 

At this pdlnt, we can look at the flr^ schema. Figure l''ls comprised 
three prlmWy' factors that control how human beings function; yet humans 
have little control over these factors. We can consider that fact that we 
do not really even know what the cosmos is. We have some vague ideas about 
what time is, but^we cannot control time; that Is, we cannot stop it nor 
can wa begin it anew. We have control over aome elements Irt space, in the 
sense that we can transf grte^them. For example, Ve can kill animals to use , 
them for meat; we can transfom iron ore into steel. However^ we have little 
control over the totality of natural resources available * i 
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As we have previously statad the cosmes* tlmg, and space existed before 
people did. With the development ol the h^man race came the development 
of culture. However i many ^ears transpired prior to culture. In their 
early ages humani did not have a concept of the past nor'' of the future. 
Hiimans were living a unidlm^nslonal , body-mode of behavior. That Is, humans^ 
we-re functioning In the same way as other animals. They were concerned 
about the propagation of the species, the desire for food, for shelter from 
the elements and for sex. They were living In a GREAT DARKNESS (Figure 2).3 
Many years later humajis developed language as a devlce'^^or learning. It 
la at this point" that huMns became human beings aa we know them today. 
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Th«t 1«, huuma ftttctloMd alo^g body-nodea s£ behaviot (eat, sleep, ete./.but 

they alsAegan to function along syaboXlc^iodeB (language).* \ 
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Thus, chTt^^rat element of culture was fotmdef— the Intellectual. We 
see, then, that culture la comprised of factors that were created by himian 
belnjs. Without the first element of culture, the Intellectual, there could 
be no culture, for culture is a system d# meanings. Culture Is our inter- 
pretation of the world around us. Ideas lare developed through language or 
aymbola. Thus, we simultaneouflly developed language, symbols, culture, and 
the Intellectual as well as th^ intell^al apparatus for developing and 
controlling the foregoing. 
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To dlseuss the basl^ pramisas behind thm lilCellsetiml wa must Imow 
what IteM are concamed with. FhWoso]^^ would be Included in the 
Intellectuali In addition, we would IncliS^e sclenctp technology, languagi 
books, Colleges^ schools* history, and comunication. What wa will call 
leading institution for the Intelleotual isi the school.^ The school li 
central focus for learnlng~the place where we find many answers to even 
questions— where we learn w learn, (See Figure 3)*^ . 
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Figure 3, 



There are five other factors, or elements of culture i social, economic, 
aesthetic, political, and religious. We will now briefly discuss each of ^ 
these elements. 
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HtMn beings mtm, been individuals, and they die Individuals. But ouch 
ot the activity that /people take part in during their lives is with other 
people. Other peop/e are at the center of social ■ctlvlty. The leading . 
Inatitutlori of tW social elaMnt Is the family.- Other Items include:. " ■ 
tribes, marriages, the home, festivals, recreation, class, caste, and clan. 

The third: element In culture, that we will discuss, Is the economic 
element. Economics la concern^ with tfie acquisition, consumption^ distri- 
bution,, and exchange of natural rasourcea . The leading Institution In the 
economics element is the market. Other Institutions here would Include 
agriculture, Induscry, consumption, commerce, ownership, production, contracts, ; 
and labor. 

The fourth element In any culture Is what we will call the political. 
.The political element Is concerned with the development of law and order. 
As the social element grows from one person to two people, to small groups. ' 
to complex organizations, to nations. It becomes more and more necessary 
\o establish rules and regulations about how people should act toward one 
another. The leading Institution In the political element la the state. 
Other aspects of the political Includes the military, courts, law, con- 
stitutions, the United Nations, e«ecutive. Judicial, legislative, and govern- 
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'4 The fifth eletaent Is the aesthetic. The^ aesthetic Is concerned with man's 

- y " ' ■ 

need to observe, create, and enjoy the beatlful. The leading Institution 

of. the aesthetic Is the arts. Other Important Institutions Include i theatre, 

cuitura, poetry, music, crafts, drama, dance, and architectural 
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Thm sixth elensnt in tha study ©f eulture Is the rallgious. Rallglen 
is cleaned with nan's need for ethical and moral standards as well as 
His search for answers to Mtaphyslcal ques^^ns. The leading institution 
is the church. Other institutions Include: animism, polytheism, monothelamp 
temples, the pries thoodf irisslonaries, congregations, athlcs, ritual, and sacred 
%rritlng. , . ^ . ^ ' ^ 

In sinoaary, then, we can see that^himati beings have developed a culture 
which is comprised of six basic categories. We have the intellectual with Its 
leading ins titutlDn—the school; the social, and the leading Institution— 

t^e family* Thirdly, we can talk about the economic element and the leading 

' ' 1 ' ' ^ 

institution In the economy — ^the market, Ne^t Is the aesthetic and the leading 

institution—the arts. Another is the political with the state as Its leading 

institution. Sixth, we have the religious with the church as the leading 

Institution, It is Important to remember that all of these categories . . 

work together. Now we will bring all of them together to illustrate the 

basic pattern of what culture is. (See- Figure 4), 




Figure 4. R^relfgious; A^aesfte- 
tic; E^eftpnomic; I^intel!cctu4h 
S^socisl; ind P-political. 
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Thmmm six categorlaa all lateract with one anothan om ewi alsd 
that tha lsstltution& are thtoselvas Ititerdapandent ; As we have seM, i 
tha six eluaters of Ins^itutlOTs developea aroimd spaclflc human naeds, ^ 
As we are also aware , th^e six categories are and have .been continuous ; 
they exist In the lives of hiraan beings" to a greater or lesser degree simul- 
taneously. We should remembet that these relationships interact irtth time, 
space (gaDgraphy)^ and the cosmos. , ^ 

• "^e inter-^relatlonshlp Is so elemental that it is often overlooked^ ' 
although this is coming to be less and leas the case In the latter .part 
of the 20th century when it has become apparent that the geosphere contains 
limited amounts of resources. Whereas, formerly man viewed natural surroundings^ 
as somathing to be conquerad and exploited as an ene^ would be; presently, 
the view is that natural surroundipgs are to be imderstood and conserved 
fo^r the mutual benefits to be derived. In the contest between man and ' ^ ( 

space (geography), geography was in the first phase considered to be deter- 
T 

mlnistlQ^ and man In the next phasrf has been considered deterministic I Both\ 
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views are untenable, ^ If man is to survive, resources must be conservedi 
there must br mutual adaptation, which Mans the establishment of a working 
Inter-relatlonshlp . 

As a matter of fact, such a rough working relationship has existed for 
most of the time period of civilization, Man w^s able to survive the rigors 
of climate and other geographic phenomena which appeared hostile from time 
to time and place to place, and in the early stages there was not enough 
man-made damage to be irreversible. It is only in the 20th century that 
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this Irreyerrflble dauge potential has appeared. The. schema presenting 
the inter-relationship ,between a^atlal-^henemena and the clusters of Insti- 
tutions which rapresent ^n's activity reflect this view. (See Figure 5.) 




Figura 5, 



.The dominant position which man has been able to achieve thus far has 
been due to the Intellectual power which has been brought to beffr on geographl 
phenomena, ^ Technology has mastered dlBtanee and has produced near mnHtery 
dver resources. Recent technology, however, has raised the possibility 
that "mastery" can be self »def eating* A portion of technology which has 
been wholly benign has been In the field of measurement, and the ability 
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in th^ pictures of thj. earth, drawn to ■ scale , 



CO present Chese measurementst 

Which we call maps. Without these latter the states Iftto which the world 
has been- ca^rved would ekperlence ^eat difficulty In locating themael^s. 
Andi ofNcourse, these self -same statea-would not exlst-at all were it not . 
for the geographic resources which gp Into the econoraleB. it seems, tKere fore, 
that' a good case can be made for Inevitable Intee-reUtlonshlp between such 
disparate seeming phenomena as geography and map.* 

And then there Is that other pHenomtfnon completely different from all 
the others, and yet It is an Indispensable part of the process oIe interaction 
and/or Inter-relatlonBhip. We refer to time. Distinctions have been made 
between. natural time, cultural time and artificial (psychological) tlnse. ' 
The diagram represents natural time only. (See Figure 6,) 
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Ih@ majo^ distinction- between time and other phenoTOoa 1^ our system, 
la^ that while tiAi .inffuelrees ail cultural phen^meriav through change, natural 
• ti^ 1^ not* influepced by cultural categories. In 'this- way, the two non-- * 
cultural categories, time ^and spate , are differentV Cultural pfienomena ' 
do Infj^uenca and changelapaciai entities , .but th&y dp not Influence natural 
time, " ' ^ . ' ^ ^ « 

The 'appearance of intervals which we call the passage of time la tfie ^ 
important practical phenomenon, ' And when we com to consider change we die- 
cover that rates of change are frequently seen to be more important, to a 
particular problem than change in itself; Anyone who studies the history 
of anything be studying the changes which occur. - . ^ 

We are now it the point where we are ready to proceed with the examina- 
tion of Institutional inter-relationships, with a better understanding of 
two^ important non^institutional .factors which underlie them, namlly, space 
and time, ] *. ' 

Let us first look at the intellecfrval category as the 9entral category 
to see how it ^Influences and Is influenced by the other five cultural 
categories, (See Figure 7,) 

The school is the leading institution of the cultural category: the 
Intellectual, The religious institutions, particularly with the Christian 
institution, influence the intellectual by suggesting that the words of 
religious truth are found in the Bible ; oth^ groups mighc suggest that 
religious truth is rather found in the Koran, the Upanishads, or I Chlng, 
The intellectual^ also influences the religious by providing such laealH as: 
*'Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free." In terms of 
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Figure 7. 



the relationship between the political and the Intellectual, we know for " 
example, chat in the United States today the federal lovernnient ha^ much 
influence over universities in that many of the economic resources are 
provided through governmental grants. In turn, however, the government 
often calls upon people in academia for assistance with problems of govern- 
ment. Political theory, whether that of Thomas Jefferson or Karl Marx, 
Is a blend of the political and the intellectual. The economic may affect 
the intellectual in terms of how much money is proj/ided for schools within 
a given school district, and obviously the intel^ctual can affect the 
economic with new ideas on banking, currencyT^nd foreign exchange. ^^The^ 
social tends to affect the intellectual in that only people in certain 
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groups go. to qollaga, but within certain groups a blgh ichool graduate 
±m B^Bctmh to go to college.^ The intellectual affects the Social wi%h 
certain studies undertaken by socf Qlogists » | anthropolojAsts , and crtti^re^ 
wherein through observing and , discussing social behavior, customs actjially 
change. The aesthetic Is influenced Vy the intellectual in that-^e |earn 
our concepts of taste; music and. art appreciation courses are geared specif- 
ically in this direction. Courses are also taught in terms of how to p^*rform 
the aesthetic tasks. Aesthetic concepts often provide the impetus for 
intellectual revelation. This is demonstrated by the fact that Leonardo 
daVinci drew a picture o^Rmething very similar to a helicopter hundreds 
of years before such a machine was even intellectually feaslBle. 

We could take each of the cultural institutions as the center and ^ 

Remonstrate the inter-relationships. However^ instead we will provide a, 

table t-iiat illustrates some examples of the mutual influence of the cultural 
categpriesj one upon the other. (See Figure 8.) 

The next stage, of course, would be to identify three^category inter^^ 
actions, f our--category interactions, etc.^ With this basic approach to the 
cultural environment 'that student can learn to accSmplish several learnine 
objectives. 

1. To recognize patterns. This is a basic learning skill that la tested 
in a number of nationally^administered, standardized eKamlnations including' 
the American, College Test, the Scholastic Aptitude Test, the Law School 
Admissions Test, and the Graduate Record Examination, 

2. To recognize continuity and flow. This is another baplc skill tl^at 

la helpful for the student in other areas of atudy (such as phyaicH, chemistry, 
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Figure 8, Twu-way institutional interactions. 



and mathematics) as well as social studies. 
3* To. place specifics into categoriefi 
* 4. To recognize interactions. 
5, To recognize diffusion. 
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All of these basic skills are learned by tKfe student us^ng the C:tiltural 
approach to social studies. These skills ' transfer from history to sociology 
to psychqlpgy to economics. By learning the basic six elements of human 
behavior the student can' learn to learn. (S)he begins tg apply this category 
system to everyday activity and learning in ^he school becomes re meaningful. 
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^In each.af the diagrams, the abbraviatlon , "etc . Is used to lllustrata 
that there ara many othar-instltucions in each category. 
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